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How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ! sore pierced by wintry winds, 
Hiow many shrink into the sordid hut 


” 


Of cheerless poverty ! Thomson's Seasons. 





Txrat philanthropy is of little avail which exhausts itself in 
aspirations after the happiness of our fellow-creatures, without 
its assuming a tangible and practical character. General ex- 
pressions of regret at misfortunes, are easily enunciated by per- 
sons who would not, themselves, have encountered the slightest 
trouble towards their mitigation. We have thousands of senti- 
mentalists of the school of Sterne, for one possessing the active 
benevolence of Howard—thousands who discourse most elo- 
quently on the privations of the deaf and dumb, and yet not one 
of them to imitate the patience and unwearied zeal of de l’Epée 
and Sicard, in order to enable these unfortunates to hold com- 
munion with their families and friends. 

It would be doing, however, signal injustice to human nature, 
were we to suppose, that the quality of benevolence is so rare, 
and necessarily barren in its: fruits, in the majority of mankind. 
There is certainly no small difference in the degree with which 
men are primitively endowed with this sentiment ; but, making 
all due allowances for these varieties, we are constrained to ad- 
mit, that the cause of its imperfect display in the progress of life, 
is deficient early cultivation. The sentiments, to be useful to their 
possessor, and profitable to society, must be put in action, and 
their beauties and benefits can only be taught by showing them 
in acticn. We can learn geometry and mathematics, and the 
elements, at least, of most of the sciences, by conventional signs, 
Vor. I1.—15 115 
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116 Lessons of Charity. 


which directly appeal to, and are only appreciated by, the in- 
tellect: but an exclusive appeal to this latter, in morals and re- 
ligion, is responded to by the most wretched sophisms in utilarian 
philosophy, as it has been often miscalled. Charity cannot be 
taught like political economy, nor valued by weights and figures. 
It ought not to be inculcated by appeals to vanity, nor associated 
with motives which, though seemingly congenial, are really 
foreign and inadmissible. When a young person, at the sug- 
gestion, or by the command of his parent, relieves a poor and 
squalid being, a return is too often made, in terms of unmea- 
sured flattery, and numerous benedictions and prophesyings of 
future worth. From this time, ranity becomes, in this young 
person, the exciter to charity: and he is led, also, to enter- 
tain, by the contrast with the other’s suffering and poverty, 
exaggerated notions of his own importance and worth. But 
if, in place of coldly giving alms to the passing beggar, the 
child be taken to the dwelling of this unfortunate being; and 
made a witness of the state of his miserable hovel—his want 
of fuel and bed clothes—and the hunger, and halt nudity of his 
little ones, an entirely different class of emotions is excited from 
those brought into play, in the first case. The sight of all 
these things naturally creates, in the juvenile visiter, a painful 
impression—a fear of the like happening to himself—pity, in fine, 
for the sufferers. Now is the moment to point out the means 
of relief, and to show him, that, by giving clothes and food, he 
confers comfort; and if he is persuaded to give away his pocket 
money, in order to enable the poor creatures to purc hase food for 
the morrow, and other obvious necessaries, the first lesson of cha- 
rity is made complete. Here, the evident pleasure given to 
others, more than soothes—it gratifies his feelings, and is a re- 
quital for the self-denial in parting from money, with which, per- 
haps, the little visiter had previously determined to purchase a 
toy, or some other means of amusement. ‘The intercourse thus 
commenced, may be allowed to go on at the discretion of the 
parent, or guardian, of the juvenile party. Succeeding visits 
will enable this latter to see and learn how far the misery of the 
poor man is kept up by bodily infirmity, and disability to work, 
or is the result of idleness and bad habits. If it be discovered, 
that drunkenness is at the root of the evil, the young person who 
has acted as almoner, will be more forcibly impressed with the 
enormities of this vice than by the most eloquent dissuasives 
by his tutor or father. Even in after years, he will not be 
misled as to its true nature, if he should see, at the festive 
board, a man of wit and genius rapidly drowning his faculties 
in wine, and who, by the time that he has succeeded in amus- 
ing and instructing the company, has thoroughly imbued him- 
self with the spirit of future melancholy and final ruin. The 
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youthful observer will learn, that however much wealth and 
luxurious refinements may modify the display of vice, its nature 
is not changed, nor the penalty for its commission materialiv pro- 
longed or mitigated. 

By making them spectators of the varied scenes of human mis- 
ery, “whether it proceed trom poverty, disease, the infirmities of 
age, or sudden bereavements of any kind, the young acquire a 
knowledge of the wants of their fellow-creatures; and thus fa- 
miliarized with the causes of suffering, and their benevolence 
adequately excited, they.are able to devise, not only means of 
relief in the present case, but measures of prevention against 
the occurrence of similar ills. It may, in fine, we think, be laid 
down as an axiom in practical charity, that, for a man to dis- 
charge his duty to the distressed, in mind, body. or estate, he must 
have served an apprenticeship, not of pet rsonal sufle ring, but of 
observation and familiarity with scenes of distress. He ought, in 
fact. to acquire that kind of e xperience demanded for giving effi- 
ciency to philanthropy, which a physician finds to be essential for 
enabling him to relieve the bodily ailments of his fellow men. 
Both ought to be familiar with sy mptoms, and able to distinguish 
the acc idental from the characteristic; both ought to have ob- 
served well the causes, and both with manly frankness, te mpered 
with discretion, point out the means of relief. An empiric in 
charity, is nearly as reprehensible a being as an empiric in medi- 
cine. It is true, the former can plead, with more plausibility, his 
good motives, but his blunders are not the less prejudicial. Igno- 
rance of the causes of the misery of his fellow citizens, whic h are 
not evident within his own contracted circle, and an egotism never 
at rest, furnish the only allowable excuse of him who sneers 
at every scheme for be tte ring the condition of mankind, the pro- 
jectors and supporters of which, may have neglected to propitiate 
his vanity, by giving him place and office among themselves. 

Let us hope that those ** whom pleasure, power, and affluence 
surround,” will escape from the charge of the poet, of their being 
“ the gay, licentious proud;” and that, in this inclement season, 
they will turn, not only a willing ear, but a ready eye, to the 
distresses of the poor, so fee ‘lingly portrayed in the passage from 
which we have made the quotation that stands at the head of 


this article. Let parents take their children with them in their 


visits of mercy, and make the latter, on occasions, their almoners. 

and they will have the double delight of more effectually solacing 
the miserable, and of nurturing the seeds of charity and benevo- 
lence, in the young visiter, into a rich harvest of good works, in the 
mature man. They will contribute gre atly, by such means, to pre- 
vent disease, and render unnecessary the visits of a physician, al- 
ways commanded, it is true, by even the most wretched; but, in 
the nature of things, not always productive of the hoped-for cure. 
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118 Symptoms. 


SYMPTOMS. 

for the benefit of hypochondriacs of all classes, andof both sexes, 
as well as hysterical ladies, we give insertion to an amusing ex- 
tract from, ‘“ Thinks-I-to-myself, which,’ on its first appearance 
several years ago, was attributed to the pen of Mr. Canning. We 
are of opinion that any of our booksellers might republish this 
work in a handsome form, with advantage to both himself and 
the reading portion of our community. It is seldom that we meet 
with so much playful satire. enlisted in the cause of benevolence 
and virtue, as in “ Thinks-I-to-myself.” For the benefit of the few 
who have not read the work, it will be sufficient to premise that 
the narrator and chief actor is persuaded vy his parents “ 


pay court to Miss ‘I'wist. a rich heiress whose father’s estate 
contiguous to lis own paternal domains; but he is himself “4 
tached to Emily Mandeville, a daughter of the vicar. | He is 
sadly tor mented with a bumping at his heart, the true cause of 
which he discovers in the following manner :— 


“One day, as | was walking in the garden with Mrs. Mandeville and the 
females of the family, it came into my head that Emily would like to have a 
beautiful moss-rose that | had just gathered: Thinks-I-to-Myself, Tl go and 
stick it in her bosom :—at that very moment I had such an extraordinary 
seizure of the bumping at my heart, that | was ready to drop; but what ap- 
peared to me more strange was, that | could not go to her, do What f would ; 
for the first time in my life, I felt a sort of dread of her. While Mrs. Man- 
deville had been questioning me about the ball at Nicotium Castle, a little 
before, | thought she looked displeased with me; and when I expected it of 
her as « friend, that she would have liked to hear of the notice that had been 
taken of me, { observed she walked quite away :—I had never quarrelled 
with her in all my life, nor she with me:—TI would have done any thing to 
have served her, or pleased her; and now that I felt afraid of her, I still 
seemed to want to serve her, and please her more than ever :— T'hinks-I-to- 
myself, cert: Linky { am bewitched ;—soon after, she came up to us of her own 
accord: Zhinks-f-to-mysel/, now I'll give the rose ; so I went to her with it, 
and was going to offer it; but my tongue suddenly got-so perfectly dry in 
my mouth, that I'll be hanged if [ could speak a word. Thinks-I-to- -myself, 
iam certainly going to dic. I was so frightened, 1 got away as soon after 
as I could; but the bumping continued all the way home, worse, I think, than 
ever. I was afraid to tell my mother of it, because I knew she would send 
for Mr. Bolus, and that always ended in such severe and long-continued 
discipline, generally beginning with un emetic, which tore me to pieces, 
that [ always kept my maladies to myself as long as | could. 

“As my sister was just come home, I asked her about it; but she only 
laughed at me, though I could not tell why: [ got into my father’s library, 
one morning, in order to try if lL ecould find my case in any of the physical 
books there, of which he had a store. { looked into a good many, just run- 
ning over the symptoms of each, which caught my eye, as being in capital 
letters thus, symproms,—and it is past all conception what a variety of 
diseases I seemed to have; for*to look for bumping only, was nothing; the 
more | read, the more symptoms 1 detected :—I was not aware of a hun- 
dredth part of what | suffered, ti// the book suggested ihem ;—1 plainiy saw 
my case to be (at least L thought so then) a complication of all the classes, 
orders, venera, and species of disease, that had ever afflicted the race of man, 
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As I went along, and questioned myself as to the several symptoms of thr 
different disorders as laid down in the book, I found I had not only bumpings, 
but dreadful pains in my head and loins, with a weariness of limbs ; stretch- 
ing, yawning, shivering and shaking, wh'ch are pretty plain signs, as any 
body must allow, of an approaching fever; I had a rigour, or “chilliness, 
pains in my back, difficulty of breathing. I hada violent pricking pain in 
one of the sides, deep down among my ribs, which was manifestly a pleurisy 
or peripneumony ; | could not exactly discern which: I had violent jiu: sh- 
ing in the face, disturbed sleep, and a singing in my ears, which seeme d to 
me to indicate a phrenitis : I had a painful tension on the right side also, just 
opposite the pricking pain on my left, under the false ribs, which I knew | 
once be a disordered liver ; in short | kept looking and looking, till | was 
evidently convinced that I had not a sound part about me; and [ should, } 
am persuaded, have taken to my bed, and died, to the great joy of Mrs. 
Fidget, if it had not been that I rather wished to die. Ey yer since Emil) 
Mandeville had looked grave at me, I had felt as bold as a lion about dying; 
and I will venture to say, could have resolutely walked into the very arms 
of old Dry-bones with his hour glass, had I but met him any where in my 
walks. 

“J did, however, take a little medicine, by advice of the books, picked up 
here and there. JI managed to buy some ipecacuanha, asafetida, Glauber’s 
salt, and compound tincture of senna, which, mixing up with a small parce! 
of palap, and some soccotrine aloes, (not very regularly, I confess, tor 1 knew 
nothing of the proper proportions,) | took a tea-spoontul night and morning, 
for three days, which so effectually moved my stomach, as to give me, as | 
thought, the fairest chance of a perfect recovery; however, not 20; I could 
not reach the bumping, after all, which occurred so instantaneously upon 
the smallest recollection of Emily Mandeville, that, had she been old and 
ugly, or had she ever been seen in the air, or on a broom, it must have con- 
vinced me, that she was the exact person that had bewitched me. I con- 
tinued in this state for some days after my sister’s return home ; during 
which time Miss Twist came often to see her in her carriage, and Emil 
Mandeville once on foot: [ could plainly perceive, that though the latter did 
not at all mind coming on foot, the former was very proud indeed, of coming 
in her carriage : but what was odd, even this difference between the two, as 
x00n as I perceived it, brought on the dwmping at my heart: Thinks-I-io 
myself, Emily shall ride in her carriage én, 

“fT know not how long ! might have remained in this miserable, uncertain 
state, had it not been for the most unlooked-for accident, that ever betel one 
in my sad condition. One day that Miss ‘Twist had dined with us, she and 
my sister, in the evening, were playing and singing at the piano- forte. 
T! hey both sung extremely well, only Miss Twist was so abominably affect- 
ed, I could not bear to look at her while she sung, but stood at a distance, 
generally, listening to the words. Music | delighted in; especially, I found, 
since the first attack of iny Lumping—there were some tunes so exquisitely 
soothing and delightful, [ could searce bear them; and some of the words of 
the songs seemed to me te touch my complaint: Miss Twist, I perceived, 
had a particular knack in fixing upon such songs: at last there came one 
that completely opened iny poor dull eyes: the two first verses were suffi- 
cient. | had not made complete experiment of all—but my eyes were 
opened, as I say: Thinks-F-to-muself, “that’s enongh :” as | whispered to my 
sister to beg her to repeat it, 1 could not help marking every word, the second 
time, and accompanying them with my usual! soliloquie 8. 


“When Delia on the plain appears,’ 


77 vryer ‘ 7 ad . ’ . - ] neg bs 2 
sung Miss ‘l'wist :-— hinks-I-to-myself. when Emily Mandeville walks ia 
the garden, 
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120 Diet of Students. 
‘* Awed by a thousand tender fears, 
I would approach, but dare not move ;” 
Thinks-I-to-myself, symproms!—the exact case toa hair! never was any 
thing more plain !— 
‘Tell me, my heart, if this be Lovel” 
Yes, undoubtedly! Neither fever, nor pleurisy, nor peripneumony, nor 


phrenitis, nor a diseased liver, but Love! downright love. My eyes were 
opened—I saw.’ 


DIET OF STUDENTS. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF HUMANITY. 


Mr. 'T'racy,—The members of this Seminary have thought 
proper to prepare a statement, in relation to the use of tea and 
coflee at their commons table, and place it at your disposal. 
This is not done for the purpose of commencing a crusade 
against these articles, much less with a view to associate the use 
of them with the use of ardent spirits, or to compare any change 
in relation to them with the temperance reformation. Our only 
object is, to state the results of experiments made during the last 
year, with the hope that they may be of service to students, if to 
no other class of men. 

During the fall term of 1829, a small number of the students 
laid aside the use of tea and coffee, as an experiment, and used 
milk, and milk and water, as substitutes. At the commence- 
ment of the spring term, three or four of them, boarding in com- 
mons, agreed to adopt the same course, and others were soon 
added to the number. 

During the summer, the number increased, and at the close 
of the term, more than half the students had laid aside the use 
of tea, or coffee, or both. Most of these continued the practice 
during vacation. At the commencement of the present term, 
the expediency of laying aside tea and coffee entirely was freely 
discussed, and a vote passed, almost unanimously, to remove both 
from the commons table. As there were a few who had not 
made the experiment, and were not prepared to come into the 
measure, it was not thought expedient to carry this vote into full 
effect ; but those who had become satisfied of its expediency sub- 
scribed the followi ing resolution : 

« Being satisfied that the use of tea and coffee, if not injurious, 
is unnecessary to our health and happiness, and consequently the 
occasion of needless expense, therefore, 

Resolved, That we will dispense with the use of both at our 
commons table, so long as we remain connected with this semi- 
nary.” 


T his resolution was signed soon after the commencement of the 
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term by three-fourths of the students, with the understanding 
that it extends no farther than to the regulations of the com- 
mons table. Each individual is at liberty to conform to the cus- 
toms of society or otherwise, as he may think proper, when ab- 
sent from the seminary. Those who have tried the experiment 
long enough to discover its effects, are fully satisfied of its utility, 
and would not readily abandon it. It is their uniform conv iction, 
that they enjoy better health and spirits, and are better pre- 
pared for study, than when they used tea and coffee. 

During a part of the year, milk has been used in different 
ways as a substitute for tea and coffee. Pure cold water is, how- 
ever, found to be an improvement upon this plan, and is now 
used by the majority. Important changes have recently been 
made in relation to the quantity and variety of food consumed, 
but they are yet of too recent origin to judge correctly of their 
results. In behalf of the members of the Seminary, yours, re- 


spectfully, CYRIL PEARL. 
Theological Seminary, Bangor, Nov. 17, 1830. 


WALKING. 


On the advantage of exercise in the open air, people are generally agreed; 
but, false theory, indulgence, excessive thirst after riches and literary re- 
nown, present so many obstacles, in the way of giving to this opinion more 
than the force of an abstract truth, that a majority of mankind suffer from 
neglect of a habit, which it is in the power of nearly all to practice. We 
run with avidity after dormant balances, steel and whalebone splints, and the 
like, under the expectation of getting a little artificial support for a weak 
back, or to correct a propensity to stoop, or to lean to one side. But we re- 
ceive coldly, ademonstration of success in correcting these infirmities, by the 
simple and natural process of exercise, and consequent strengthening of the 
muscles of these parts, which, together with the ligaments, are the true sup- 
porters and bracers of the joints of the back bone. 

We believe that we shall render an acceptable service to our readers of 
all classes and professions, by laying before them direct experience of com- 
petent witnesses on the subject. 

Captain Partridge, well known throughout the United States, as a gentle- 
man, who has, in different periods, presided over private institutions organ- 
ized in a nearly similar manner tothe National Academy at West Point, has 
lately, in a card, communicated the following interesting particulars, through 
the medium of the Vermont Enquirer. 

Ist. In the month of June, 1830, I made a pedestrian excursion, of about 
300 miles, ascending i in the course of it, Mount Anthony, near Bennington, 
Saddle Mountain, in Mass. and some other eminences, and visiting the battle- 


grounds at Bennington and Stillwater, and also the interesting military po- 
sitions in the vicinity of Lake George. The last day of this excursion I 
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122 Walking. 


walked from Middlebury to Norwich, a distance of 64 miles. 1 carried a 
knapsack weighing about 20 pounds, also my barometer, thermometer, &c. 
and, during this day’s march, crossed the Green Mountain range, it being an 
ascent and descent of more than 1600 feet, perpendicular. The day was 
one of the warmest during the summer. 

2d. In the month of September last, I walked from Norwich to the sum- 
mit of the Grand Monadnock, and returned in three days, it being 152 miles. 
The distance walked each day was as follows, viz :— 


Ist day, - - - - - - - - = - = - = S55 miles 
2d day, including the ascent and descent of the 
mountain, - - - - - - - = - = = 4 
ee a ee 
Average distance walkedeach day, - - - - - 501-8 


3d. In the early part of the present month, (October,) I made an excur- 
sion, on foot, to the summit of Mount Holyoke, near Northampton, and some 
other eminences in that vicinity. The distance walked in four days was 220 
miles; and the distance walked each day, was as follows, viz:— 


Ist day, - - - - - = = = = = = - - Wnmiles 
Mi day, - -.- = -.2 © © wo 2 ee + 9 
Sdday, - - -- +++ +++ = = + 4 
Athday, - - - - -.+ --+-+-+ + - - 6 
Average distance walked each day, - - - - - 55 


One day was spent in visiting Mount Holyoke, &c. and is not included in 
the above. I was absent, on the excursion, five days. All the excursions 
were performed, as it were, on the spur of the occasion, without any pre- 
liminary training or preparation, or any change of my every day exercise, or 
mode of living. Amongst the many important advantages that I feel I have 
derived fron: combining regular, and, in some instances, severe exercises 
with study, is the enjoyment of almost uninterrupted good health. I am now, 
and always have been, entirely free from those debilitating affections, under 
which so many of our literary men have sunk, and are fast sinking. I know 
nothing of that fashionable disorder, called dyspepsia, except the name. My 
appetite is uniformly good, and I seldom enjoy less than eight hours of sound 
sleep out of the twenty-four. 1 haye, within twenty years, ascended and 
measured nearly all the principal mountains and eminences to the North and 
East of the Alleghany range—have been much exposed to heat, cold, and 
wet—not having had my clothes dry in some instances for six days in suc- 
cession—have slept in the woods, on the ground, for several weeks in suc- 
cession—have been subjected to all the varieties of living, from that which 
is obtained at the first hotels in the United States, down to salt pork and dry 
beans and peas, cooked in the woods; and, after all, my constitution was never 
more firm and vigorous, nor was I ever capable of enduring more fatigue, or 
greater exertion, than I am now at the age of forty-five. If, then, our lite- 
rary men were to inquire of me what they must do to preserve and enjoy 
health, I should readily answer—discard about nine-tenths of the rules laid 
down by the pedantic writers and lecturers of the present day on that sub- 
ject—walk at least ten miles each day, at the rate of four miles per hour ;— 
about three or four times each year shoulder your knapsack, and, with your 
barometer, &c. ascend to the summits of our principal mountains, and deter- 
mine the altitudes, walking from thirty to eighty miles per day, according as 
you can bear the fatigue—do all these, and I will insure you firm and vigor- 
ous constitutions, and an entire freedom from those loads of debility, dyspep- 
sia, &c. under which so many of you are labouring and languishing out a 
comparatively miserable and useless existence: adhere to these rules, and 
study, however severe, will not injure you; on the contrary, your mental 
vision will keep pace with the improvement of your physical energies. 
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THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“ While these are censors, ‘twould be sin to spare ; 
While such are critics, why should I forbear.” 

As poison does not lose its deleterious properties by being poured out from 
one vessel to another, so, false doctrines are not the less pernicious and de- 
moralizing, by being ushered into public notice under a new title, or through 
a different medium. ‘The exhortations to intemperance so boldly promul- 
gated in the National Gazette, have been recently iterated in the American 
Quarterly Review. Our surprise, however, is diminished, when we learn, 
that both these works, the Newspaper and the Review, are under the same 
literary guidance. In brief, the editor of the former is also the editor of the 
latter. We premise this little piece of information, in order that our read- 
ers, who were not aware of the fact, may learn why our well-meant repri- 
mands of the spleen, egotism, and eulogies of intemperance in the columns 
of the Gazette, have been attempted to be revenged on us in the pages of 
the Review. 

Our design in introducing this duplex editor to the notice of our readers, at 
the present time, is, that we may, drawing materials from his Gazette and 
Review, place his qualifications as a critic on hygiene, in that full relief which 
he has been so long seeking from our hands, and also show, incidentally, what 
little reliance is to be placed on either of them as authority. We had hoped 
that it’would be unnecessary todo more than allude, as we have hitherto done, 
to his incoherent ravings in favour of strong drinks, and revilings against us 
for recommending water as the habitual beverage, in preference to all other 
liquids. Our forbearance seems, however, to have been misunderstood—his 
vanity requires strong incense, and we now proceed to gratify him. In per- 
forming this task, finally demanded of us, more by the interests of the cause 
which this Journal has zealously and constantly advocated, than by any love, 
on our part, of triumph over ar ignorant adversary, we must not be mis- 
understood by our readers. We, by no means, regard with vindictive 
feelings this hydrophobic editor: we use the term hydrophobic, as aptly 
designating the melancholy condition of a person, in whom, not the sight, 
but the very name of water, creates such dread as to throw him into uncon- 
trollable fits ‘of literary raving. His morbid state excites our pity; and we 
endeavoured, on its first appearance during the last summer, to arrest its pro- 
gress by some caustic dressings, recognized, in the medical art, as proper on 
such occasions. It is satisfactory for us to know, that our efforts have been 
attended with some success: the interval between the fits is prolonged, and 
even the violence of the latter so far mitigated, that the subject of our care is 
now less vociferous in his eulogies of distilled spirits, and begins to lay more 
stress on wine, into the composition of which there enters, as it is well 
known, a large quantity of water. But, by one of those hallucinations, not 
uncommon in nervous affections, the patient retains a more vivid recollection 
of the smart produced by our remedies, than of the violence and pain of the 
malady from which we contributed to deliver him; and hence, a renewal! in 
the Review, though with mitigated violence, of what he so oddly ‘ ejacu- 
Vor. I1.—16 
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lated’ against us in the Gazette. Before we proceed to administer any ad- 
ditional correctives to his hydrophobic ravings, we shall, as already promised, 
lay before our readers’ a sketch of his case, and indicate, from recorded evi- 
dences, the nature of his progress as preceptor of hygiene. By recorded, we 
mean published evidences, emanating from himself, in his editorial capacity. 
This Editor, learned in excerpts, and witty in quotation, professes to enter- 
tain a signa] regard for sound literature, and to exercise a scrupulous watch- 
fulness respecting the authenticity of communicated articles for his paper.— 
It would seem as if he only relaxed from the severity of his rules, when he 
eulogizes a Panacen, at one time, and inserts an account of a fictitious cure 
of cancer at another.* His regard for scientific physicians can only be 
equalled by his partiality for quacks.—With great admiration for civil 
courage, we generally find him, by a politic coincidence, chiming in with the 
views of the dominant party, or ministering to the prejudices of those imme- 
diately around him. His doubts of the correctness of a doctrine are singularly 
increased by its want of the extraneous supports of wealth, or of chartered 
privilege: hence, when he endeavours to detract from the merit of scientific 
and literary works, it is merely an evidence that their authors have not 
either much money or official station; or that they are from a section of 
country which he dislikes,or, the worst fault of all, they have taken no 
steps to propitiate his favour. A writer on medicine and hygiene, who this 
year is a subject of his eulogy, will in the next be treated with silence or 
contumely, for no other change than having, in the mean time, thrown off the 
trammels of official patronage. The praises of this Editor are, therefore, now 
regarded ae false coin, which deceive, for a while, the ignorant and unwary, 
but which, when their baseness is deteeted, expose the receiver to a share 
of the cdium so justly incurred by the coiner and utterer. He insists on the 
value of lofty national character, and the necessity of public morals, but is ad- 
verse to a system of general education, and the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge by the simplest and cheapest means. A stickler for order and decorum, 
he, nevertheless, fosters, by frequent and animated precept, the use of strong 
drinks to ‘ fruition.’ Sensitively alive to all the usages of artificial politeness, 
he forgets its true foundation in benevolence, and does not hesitate to charac- 
terise as “ unmixed twattle,” (twattling,) and “ absurdities,” monitions against 
men’s ruining their health and fortune by intemperance, and against their 
being poisoned by sundry deleterious additions to their drink and fuod. Accord- 
ing to him we must not wound people’s feelings by the slightest revelation 


* What was said by the satirist, in allusion to an elegy of a brother poet, on a certain 
long eared animal, will apply with equal force, to the praises of the inventor of a Pana- 
cea, by the Editor of the National Gazette— 


“ How well the subject suits his noble mind! 
A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


The cure of cancer so pompously announced, only existed in the imagination of the can- 
cer doctor. The disease, after years of trial by this expedi(ious curer, is worse than ever. 
It seems to be the fate of the Editor of the National, to be rebuked by medical associa- 
tions. In the report of a Committee of the Philadelphia Medical Society, on Quack 
Medicines, made December 1827, his empirical partialties were suitably animadverted on. 
He ought to have taken a lesson on that occasion, and not subjected himself to subsequent 
exposures. 
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of what transpires in social intercourse ; but we may let them end their days 
in misery, and leave behind them blighted reputations and beggared families, 
without our uttering the language of reprehension of, or pointed remon- 
strance against, the course which leads to such a termination. But we shall 
best do him justice by setting forth his dietetic views, and mainly on the 
subject of drinks. 

In order to disprove our opinion, that water ought to be the universal, as 
it is the most wholesome drink, the Editor of the Gazette and Review, lays 
down the following propositions: first, “the human constitution seems to re- 
quire rectified alcohol, in very cold climates:” second, “ from time immemorial, 
half the population of the middle and southern countries of Europe, have 
nearly subsisted upon wine :” third, ‘almost every nation of which we have 
any record has distilled a spirit for draught, from some fruit of the earth.” 
But he says, in the same paragraph, that he does not mean to advocate the 
constant and universal use of spirituous liquors. ‘To insist on an article 
being necessary to the human constitution, is not to advocate its constant and 
universal use! O by no means! and that article too, “ rectified alcohol,”"— 
concentrated spirits of wine. Clear as is his precept, we are still old fashioned 
enough to dissuade our northern readers, residents of cold climates, from 
swallowing “ rectified alcohol,” unless they meen to poison themselves. This 
original teacher of hygiene says very truly, that man is omnivorous; and 
then, as a pleasant illustration, and @ propos of drinks, tells us that “ train 
oil agrees perfectly with numerous tribes.” Perhaps he intends that this 
beverage should be regarded as a corrective of the too potential, and poison- 
ous effects of “ rectified alcohol.” After the lapse of three days, having in the 
mean time been reminded in one or more of the contemporary daily papers 
of this absurdity about ‘ rectified alcohol,’ the editor endeavoured to clear 
off the stigma of ignorance, by saying, that the word alcohol alone was in- 
tended for the press. In order to exhibit still more conspicuously his con- 
tradictory statements, he takes care to say, that he'dors not mean to recom- 
mend “excess in wine.” Admirable logic! no excess is intended. by en- 
couraging us to imitate a coinage of his own brain, and to nearly subsist 
upon wine. Still eager to present substitutes for water, he teaches that 
‘milk would appear to be the natural beverage, if any,” and thus gives us 
another evidence of his ignorance of the subject, and of the terms used in 
discussing it, in his confounding liquid aliment with a fluid for the purposes 
of dilution—a true drink. For fear we should have any doubts of his new 
notions of hygiene, and as a delicate compliment to his friends, this Editor 
speaks of his knowing few physicians “addicted to water, or hostile to 
wine, or disdainful even of whiskey punch, or turtle soup.” Let us now 
recapitulate the substitutes presented by the learned editor of the National 
Gazette, and American Quarterly Review, for water, viz: rectified alcohol, 
wine, train oil, milk, whiskey punch, and turtle soup!!! Carrying out his 
idea still farther, that whatever can be swallowed without chewing, is drink, 
he ought to have mentioned jellies, and syllabub, and custards, and ice 
cream, and even mush and milk, as excellent beverages, and well fitted to 
supply the place of water. 
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Propositions so novel necessarily required novel arguments for their sup- 
port. If affirmation without proof were good and convincing argument, there 
would have been no deficiency in this particular to complain of in him. Sun- 
dry Greek and Latin names of celebrity, were adduced as lovers of banqueting 
and deep drinking. The English Classics were also subpeena’d on the oc- 
casion, and poor Byron was made to appear as a tippler, during the very pe- 
riod, that of his first travels in the East, when he was uncommonly and per- 
sistently abstemious; water being all that time his only beverage.* Here 
the Editor ought to have stopped; but no, he must needs misquote scripture, 
protesting all the time that he meant “not to be irreverent.” After this we 
felt less surprise at his perverting the opinions of Sydenham and Sinclair,,so 
as to make them appear to be in favour of wine, rather than water drinking, 
when, in fact, their recommendations as regards the hygienic effects of the 
two fluids, are expressly the reverse. 

Our readers being now enlightened respecting the qualifications of the 
editor of the National Gazette, to enter the lists with us in debating subjects 
of hygiene, and being also.informed that his pretensions were signally exposed 
in the contemporary daily papers of this city, as well as in our several articles 
in this Journal, can readily conceive with what kind of feelings he has trans- 
ferred the controversy to the pages of his Review. The remaining part of our 
task for the present, will be to offer some strictures on this latter work. 

In the 16th number of the American Quarterly Review, or that for Decem- 
ber 1830, there isan article, the running title of which, at the head of its pages, 
is Lengevity. The subject is an interesting one, and the expectations of the 
reader are excited to no inconsiderable extent, by the titles of the works pre- 
fixed to the article. They are three in number ; the first, by Hufeland, on the 
Art of Prolonging Life, in 436 pages, (French translation ;)} the second, Hy- 
giene by Londe, in two volumes, containing the one 382, and the other 484 
pages;{ and the thérd, the Journal of Health; first volume, and three numbers 
of the second volume, making 440 pages. These three works consist collec- 
tively of 1742 pages. The article in the Review, consists of twenty-nine pages. 
But some may say, that perhaps, by a skilful analysis and condensation, it 
gives us a good idea of the nature and contents of the volumes above men- 
tioned. Let the thing show for itself. About twoand a half pages of it are de- 
rived from Hufeland; and including extracts, and comments, about four and a 
half pages are devoted to the Journal of Health. Poor Londe, the latest and 
fullest systematic French writer on the subject, is not honoured with the 
mention even of his name. Not a line given to a work of 866 pages! This 
is a tolerably easy mode of reviewing in the American Quarterly. The title 
of a work takes up but little room, it may even be supplied by the publisher 
from his catalogue, without so much as giving the reviewer the trouble of 
writing it down. Does the remainder of the article, it will be asked, consist of 
new and original matter! Not at all. The most valuable portion is made 


* Letters aad Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life; by Thomas 
Moore; vol. i—J. & J. Harper, New York. 

+ L’Art de prolonger la vie de Homme, &c.—Paris, Svo. pp. 436. 
t Nouveaux Elemens d’Hygiéne, &c.—Paris, 1827. Tom. 2. pp. 382 and 484. 
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up from! a work, published last year in London, by Dr. Hawkins, entitled 
“ Elements of Medical Statistics, gc.” Here we have the new system of 
the American Quarterly, fully displayed. A work, the title of which is 
placed at the head of the article, as for either critical or analytical review, is 
not noticed at all; whilst another work, introduced incidentally as it were, 
furnishes materials for the article. But, the peculiarity does not end here. The 
reader sees, in this article, for the most part, an unpretending sketch of the 
comparative value of life, or chances of longevity in ancient and modern 
times. Some tables are given of the proportionate mortality of the inhabitants 
of different parts of Europe and America, together with some hints, few in- 
deed, and rather meagre, as to the modifying causes of the differences ob- 
served. We do not feel inclined to accuse the editor of the patience of 
selecting these tables; nor of the plain sensible observations directly appli- 
cable to them. But there are, every now and then, paragraphs which break 
in on the course of the narrative and remarks, and which would indicate the 
writer to have been in a much less sane mood, when penning them, than 
when preparing the rest of his essay. We had at first supposed that he la- 
boured under the influence of some unusual stimulus, when he touched on 
particular topics; but a little closer examination satisfied us that these pas- 
sages, at variance with the general tenor of the piece, are either interpola- 
tions by the Editor of the American Quarterly, or were introduced under 
the dictation or immediate suggestion of the latter. We can hardly be mis- 
taken in referring them to the same source as the hydrophobic ravings of the 
National Gazette. The general resemblance, evinced in the absence of all 
argument—declamations against the advocates of temperance, and praises 
of strong drink, forbids us to doubt the identity of authorship. To the same 
hand, we must attribute the display of titles of books, at the head of the ar- 
ticle, not noticed in the body of it. 

Whether this association of reviewers be a voluntary one, we will not 
take upon us todecide. It may even be within the range of possibility that 
some person has caught the hydrophobic contagion from the editor, and given 
utterance to the same kind of ravings with this latter. This is, however, 
a question of minor moment. Our suspicions had, at first, induced us to be- 
lieve it possible that the editor might have obtained the assistance of one of 
those “shrewd young physicians,” whom he tried to conjure up against us, dur- 
ing the last summer. But the writer’s ignorance of pathology, as well as his 
extreme flippancy of remark on the subject of drinks, makes us promptly dis- 
card such a supposition. We continue to speak of the editor, as the reviewer, 
and the responsible author—at least of the passages on which we have to 
offer some comments. 

After an allusion had been made, in the article under consideration, to the 
uncertainty on many points of chronology and statistics, connected with re- 
mote ages, the reviewer, “in elucidation of this,” quotes from the second 
volume of the Journal of Health, a paragraph, under the head of “ Longevity 
of the Ancients ;” and then triumphs no little, at having shown, that the 
names of old men mentioned in it, as from Lucian, are not to be found in that 
author. For the first time, in this controversy, the critic is right. It is for 
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us to show by what motives we were led to give insertion to the passage. 
We received it from a friend, whose accuracy we are not singlé in confiding 
in, with the remark, that it was not obtained directly from Lucian, but from 
Plutarch. ‘The authority, however, seemed good, and we did not compare it 
with the original. But we now find, by examining both Lucian and Plutarch, 
that the passage is not in the original of either of these authors, and that our 
friend was misled by an interpolation of Van Hooven, the Dutch commenta- 
tor of his edition of Plutarch.* The sentence occurs in the 11th Vol., p. 165; 
in the essay in which Plutarch tfeats of the dignity, wisdom, and duties of 
old age, and begins—* Lucian (Macrobit) gives an account of kings, sages, 
and distinguished persons, who attained to a very advanced age, saying, by 
way of introduction, that it might be of use ‘by showing that they who took 
most care of their bodies and minds, enjoyed the longest lives, accompanied 
with the best health.’” The only difference to the eye, between the inter- 
polation or commentary, and the text, for they are continuous with each other, 
is in the former being in Jtalics. A person who had not the original Greek 
by him, and had. not recently perused hig author, might very well be de- 
ceived in this manner, without any stigma being cast on his classical know- 
ledge. Having said thus much in the way of bibliographical criticism, we are 
free to assert, that the purity of our intention cannot be doubted; since, in the 
first place, we omitted part of the extract as too apocryphal, respecting the 
longevity of the Britons, attributed to their simple diet, though it would have 
made in favour of our argument; and, second, not only did Lucian make the 
remark attributed to him, but he also gives the namesof different people, and 
of individuals, who had reached a great age, and which, if we had intro- 
duced, would, at the least, have made out a still more plausible case than 
that in our extract. More attentive to the hygienic opinion of the author 
than to the list of names introduced, we omitted a suitable separation, by 
inverted commas, of the additional names to illustrate the spirit and 
intention of his opinion. But when the reviewer cavils with us about the 
next paragraph, in which we contrasted with the names of old sages and 
philosophers, those of such gourmands as Apicius, Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, 
and Heliogabalus; and from the lives of these latter, and “the manner of 
their death,” made an inference in favour of temperance over gluttony and riot, 
he commits a superlative piece of criticism, the like of which, we could only 
expect from a school boy, who had just been advanced to reading lessons in Ro- 
man History. Is it possible, that the reviewer himself, is one of those late 
Jearners, who make a pedantic display of knowledge, familiar to every body 
else? The reviewer tells us, and. takes some pains in doing it, that the Ro- 
man tyrants, mentioned by us, actually died by violence. Shades of Sca- 
liger and Bentley, what a discovery is here! We, in the simplicity of our 
hearts, thought that an allusion to this fact, so familiar to every reader, was 
sufficient; and hence, our expression, ‘the manner of their death.” We con- 
trasted the quiet philosophic old men of Greece, leading a long life of tem- 
perance, with the glutton Apicius, and the tyrants Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, 
and Heliogabalus, whose lives (of cruelty and debauchery,) and the manner 


* Opera Selecta. La Haye, 1760. 
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of whose deaths (by violence,) we thought, and still think, argue something 
“in favour of temperance over gluttony and riot.” In future, we hope that 
a writer who shall have occasion to speak incidentally of the ambitious life 
of Julius Cesar, and to allude to its violent termination by the phrase 
“the manner of his death,” will be very careful to give al! the details, as to the 
number of wounds Cesar received from the conspirators, the shape and size of 
their weapons, and how much blood flowed, or else our learned reviewer will 
tax him with ignorance, and a desire to make people suppose this celebrated 
Roman actually died of ambition. So, likewise, we anticipate the necessity, in 
future, of not merely speaking allusively of the cruelty of the Athenians to- 
wards Socrates, and of the manner of his death; but we must tell precisely 
how much hemlock, or, as a German critic has it, “ henbane,” he swallowed ; 
else the reviewer will accuse us of intimating that the philosopher was be- 
headed, or hung by his countrymen. What a delightful perspective of 
historical and classical lore is thus opened to us, under the auspices of the 
American Quarterly! It would excite the envy of Gifford himself, were he 
alive to witness it. 

Our readers will be somewhat surprised to learn that the reviewer, who 
speaks of “the sophistry and misrepresentation sometimes adopted, when 
the object is to inculcate a cherished opinion,” should have subjected himself 
to the full application of this remark, in the very cpening of his argument. 

In proof of the duration of life being much the same at the present time, as 
it has ever been, he holds the following language: 


“Of the ordinary longevity, 4000 years ago, we have undisputed testimony in 
the oldest historian, whose works are extant. Moses writes: ‘ The days of our 
years are threescore (years) and ten; and if, by reason of strength, they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labour and sorrow, for it is soon cut off, and we 
ily away.’ "—Ps. xe. 

We have two objections to this very positive affirmation: First, there is 
no evidence of Moses being tie author of the ninetieth psalm; and, second, 
if he were, the authority would not answer for an epoch of 4000 years ago, 
inasmuch as, if the chronological tables be correct, he did not write until 
about seven hundred years afterwards, that is, about thirty-three hundred 
years ago. Had the reviewer consulted Calmet, among other biblical critics, 
he would have learned that the titles of most of the Psalms do not occur in 
the origina! Hebrew ; and that, in those attributed to Moses, there are names 
and allusions, which could not have been introduced by the Jewish legislator 
and historian. It is worthy of all remembrance, that this supposititious quota- 
tion from Moses, as well as the loose averment of time, sez hundred years 
remote from the true date, and the omission of the word years, which we 
have supplied, are made by the reviewer at the very opening of an argu- 
ment, by which he intends to disprove the doctrines promulgated in the 
Journal of Health, doctrines which he intimates “to be neither philosophical in 
theory, nor accurate in fact.” Of his accuracy of fact we have just exhibited 
a pleasant specimen. The philosophy of his theory, especially on the score 
of free drinking, is, by this time, tolerably well known to our readers. We 
proceed to develop it still farther. 

An opinion expressed by Professor Hitchcock, respecting the deleterious 
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compounds, sold in this country, under the name of wine, and of their little simi- 
larity to the wine of Judea, to which the language of scripture may be pre- 
sumed to allude, is called by the reviewer, “gratuitous assertion, and un- 
mixed twattle,” (twattling.) The critic cannot conceive of logwood, spices, 
aromatics, and sulphur, being deleterious impregnations. A physician 
could have told him that any of these articles, useful on occasions, when 
taken as medicines, becomes deleterious if used habitually in wine, or with 
any other fluid. The fact of the adulterations of most of the wines drank in 
this country, is very generally admitted. But the reviewer, in place of put- 
ting his countrymen on their guard against liquors, avowedly prejudicial to 
their healths, loves to encourage them to fearless potations of these perni- 
cious beverages, by quoting a rhapsody in favour of the wines of Europe. 
He forgets, in his abuse of professor Hitchcock’s opinion respecting the wines 
sold in this country, to give the language of that gentleman on those of Eu- 
* rope, viz :— 

“That in those countries where the grape is cultivated, the use of wine is equi- 
valent to the use of cider in those countries where apples are abundant ; but where 
the grape does not grow.” 

The reviewer argues thus :—the Europeans use their light and pure wines 
with advantage ; therefore, the inhabitants of the United States ought not, 
except by those who twattle, to be discouraged from drinking freely of 
strong brandied, and adulterated wines. Q. E. D. 


“ Wine making,” says the reviewer, “ is one of the oldest inventions:” and 
_then he instances Noah’s planting a vineyard, and drinking of the wine, and 
becoming drunk thereby. It has never fallen to our lot to have to expose 
such a string of affirmations without proof, and of hasty inferences uncon- 
nected with their legitimate premises, as occur in the National and Quar- 
terly. A more forcible example of the evils of wine-bibbing could hardly be 
adduced by the most zealous opponent of the practice, than the case of Noah. 
The first family quarrel after the flood—the first separation of son and fa- 
ther, and that separation accompanied by a father’s curse, was the direct 
effect of wine drinking, and the inebriation it produced. 

“ And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his younger son had done 
unto him. And he said, cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shal! he be unto 
his brethren.” 

And yet it is by such biblical quotations as these, that we are encouraged 
to drink wine. Shall we pursue the argument, and refer to Belshazzar’s 
feast in which this “ king and his princes, his wives and his concubines,” 
impiously attempted to dishonour the Most High, by drinking wine out of the 
sacred vessels, formerly belonging to the Temple of Jerusalem. 


“ They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, 
of wood, and of stone.”—Daniel v. 4. 

With an unaccountable anxiety, to mask the evils of drunkenness, the 
reviewer expresses his disbelief of the correctness of a calculation, made in 
the American Almanack for 1830, by which it would appear that the direct 
victims to the use of ardent spirits, annually, in the United States, amount to 
10,000. And what may we suppose is the foundation for his disbelief! We 
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give it in his own words:—** certain it is, that it is scarcely within the verge 
of possibility, that 10,000 persons could die annually in the United States, 
from Delirium Tremens.”? Just before this he had spoken of Mania a Pota, 
another term for this same disease; and then he with characteristic sportive- 
ness tells us, of the misprint of Mania a pot. The wit here does not com- 
pensate fora display of ignorance, which his medical friends ought to have 
prevented, in his supposing that the direct victims to ardent spirits, can only 
be those seized with Mania @ Pott. This is of a piece with a discovery 
which he made and uttered in another part of the essay, that consumption is 
unknown in the torrid zone. Dr. Chisholm’s experience in the West Indies, 
ig totally at variance with such an opinion. 

After the full account, in one of our former numbers, of the authorities in fa- 
your of the exclusive use of simple water as a beverage, and the numerous facts 
and arguments, which we have adduced in favour of water drinking, we deem it 
needless to enlarge on the topic at present. ‘The reviewer gives us a fine 
specimen of nautical ejaculation, after quoting some of our remarks on dis- 
tilled water. He asks, in reference to this fluid obtained by distilling sea 
water, ‘fis not water produced by such distillation, infinitely more artificial 
than wine.” This would be a very sensible question no doubt, to ask of the 
crew of a vessel, with all the horrors of thirst before them, and against which 
they could svon find relief by the means we indicated, The reviewer asserts, 
that no one who has tasted distilled sea water, will ever feel disposed to re- 
peat the experiment. Prejudiced as he is against water, however pure, he 
cannot be received as a competent judge. Lind, whose authority we took 
on the subject, adduces proof of the value of the practice of distilling sea 
water. Captain Clancey, on board of whose ship this process was peMformed, 
in avery imperfect apparatus, declared the water thus obtained to be fresh, 
and ** exceedingly clear and well tasted:” and Mr. Davis, a Surgeon who 
visited the ship, after her arrival inthe Hoogly River, observes that, “he tasted 
the distilled water, which was the purest and best he ever remembers to 
have tasted.”* Captain Phipps, in his Voyage to the North Pole, tried a 
distillation of sea water with success: Captain Cook, also, in his second voy- 
age, obtained fresh water by the same means, in adopting the apparatus of 
Irving. The French refer to Gauthier, Macquer, Parmentier, and others, as 
having invented, or improved stills for this purpose. In one of the late voy- 
ages of discovery by French government vessels, twenty-five men were put 
ashore at a bay in New Holland, for labours connected ‘with the service. 
After searching in vain for fresh water, they had recourse to a still, which had 
been brought out in one of the vesse's, and by means of which, though it was 
not of the best construction, they obtained potable water enough to last during 
a month in which they were onshore. ‘They even had some to spare, and 
sent daily half a hogshead of water on board, where it was becoming short. 
Where, our readers will naturally ask, is the common sense and common hu- 
munity of the editor, in ridiculing and denying the utility of the distillation of 


* Lind. On the Means of obtaining Fresh Water, by Distillation. 
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fresh water, from sea water, a process by which not only much suffering is 
prevented, but many lives may be saved. 

One would have supposed that the authority of either Hufeland, or Londe, 
or both, would have been brought against us, to show that the use of wine is 
preferable to that of water. But far from it, and for a very sufficient reason— 
that the opinions of both these authors are pointedly in favour of water drink 
ing. See vol. ii. of this Journal, pp. 48 and 49. 

The excessive eagerness of the editor, to recommend strong drinks of any 
and every kind, betrays him into lapses of reasoning, and common sense, 
which are of themselves a refutation of his pernicious doctrines. Thus, after 
quoting from our Journal, an opinion of sixteen physicians in New York, that 
ardent spirit never operates as a preventive of epidemic and pestilentia} 
diseases, but that it is very generally an exciting cause of such diseases, the 
reviewer calls this a bold and incautious assertion: and then with a gravity 
which would be amusing, if we were sure it proceeded from mere simplicity, 
he forthwith proceeds to cite the language of two yoluminous and industrious 
writers, in favour of wine. We aver that ardent spirit is injurious. <A bold 
assertion he replies, and for this reason, that wine is thought beneficial to 
some. Who can meet such a logician as this, who, if we were to say that 
prussic acid is a most powerful poison, would deny the proposition, by assuring 
us, that cherry bounce is a pleasant, innocent cordial, 

We have a few words to offer on the subject of typographical errors; 
which, in our case, when two names of antiquity were spelt wrong, the 
editor seems disinclined to admit as sufficient apology. So inexorable a critic 
ought never to require of his readers any indulgence, on this score. Nov 
withouggour conning over the article, witha special regard to the detection 
of blunders, ** perpetuated by faulty typography,’ or the omissions of’ the 
printer, we observe, that in giving the Greek for Gerocomies, or the art of 
preserving the health of old people, he has thought proper to substitute the 
tau (1) for the gamma (1) so as to make the word mean any thing, but what 
was intended, unless perhaps, he has a new art to introduce to public notice, 
which, considering his suggestions respecting ‘ rectified alcohol,” and * train 
oil,” and “turtle soup,”’ should not surprise us. Again he gives us, Julerni- 
tana for Salernitana; and tells us, that the annual mortality in England and 
Wales, is 58; an astonishing fact if we do not promptly supply his omission, and 
make it read one in 58. We have already adverted to the word years being 
Jeft out in the verse which he quotes from the ninetieth psalm. 

Our readers are by this time well enabled to judge of the validity of the 
pretensions of the Sditor. of the National Gazette and American Quarterly 


Review, to teach what is ‘* philosophical in theory,’ 


> or “ accurate in fact,” on 
the subject of hygiene. Fortunately for the good cause, his powers of per- 
suasion and argument are so feeble on this cccasion, that they cannot even be 
dignified with the title of ingenious sophisms. He is not one of those who 
can make the worse appear the better reason. If we might recommend his 
pages as a commentary on any one art, it would be that of turning, or as it 
is called in the language of political parties, rafting. 


lla pede Boi 














